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ANNUAL REPORT 

To May, 1878. 



TO THE MEMBERS OF 

The Metropolitan Museum of art. 



The Trustees of the Association for the year ending May, 
1878, respectfully report: 

The receipts during the year have been as follows : 

Cash on hand at the beginning of the year $3,080 57 

Subscriptions to Fund, paid in 5,100 00 

Annual Subscriptions... 3,760 00 

Exhibitions, Entrance-money 1,278 75 

Castellani Loan-Exhibition, Entrance-money. . 1,705 25 

Sales of Catalogues — Museum 693 55 

Sales of Catalogues— Castellani Loan-Exhibition 270 60 

Sales of Photographs. 118 05 4,070 20 

Department of Public ParkB : 
on account of Appropriation 

for 1876 $2,414 20 

for 1877 13,335 96 

for 1878 2,529 67 18,279 83 

Loans Payable '. 3,505 25 

Receipts for year $37,795 85 

The expenditures have been as follows : 

Rent $9,333 83 

General expenses 7,221 99 

Salaries 8,000 00 

Fire-Insurance, two years 2,695 13 

Taxes 3,442 15 

GasandCoal 586 60 

Printing, Catalogues, Photographs, Stationery, etc. 1,376 85 

Alterations and Repairs 63 19 $27,719 24 

Interest (balance) "" 548 07 

Cesnola Collections, mainly on account of pur- 
chase of Second Collection 6,118 04 

Show-cases and Furniture 181 89 

Castellani Loan-Exhibition 2,618 45 

Cash on hand, May 1, 1878 «15 16 

$37,795 85 

<»9) 
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The present financial condition of the Museum is as follows: 

Total Subscriptions to Fund, paid $321,675 06 

Donations of Works of Art, value 74,140 50 

Loans Payable 8,505 25 

Sundry Accounts 9 58 

$399,330 39 

Paid for Paintings, Drawings, etc $145,494 74 

Works of Art, Donations. 74,140 50 

Cesnola Collections ($17,000 still due) 121,866 98 

Kensington Reproductions 8,160 76 

Etchings 8,248 39 

Show-cases 9,169 30 

Furniture 1,432 84 $358,513 51 

General expenses and repairs (balance) 40,201 72 

Cash on hand, May 1st, 1878 615 16 

$399,330 39 



The history of the Museum during the past year furnishes 
abundant reason for congratulation. In their last report the 
Trustees stated their desire to make prominent the educational 
importance of the institution. This importance has been made 
manifest by the large attendance of the general public on free 
days, by the constant use of the privileges of study and copying 
by the art-students to whom they are freely given, by the use 
which has been extensively made of the Museum- for ideas and 
models by artizans, by the increasing interest visible throughout 
the country in art-products, either ornamental alone, or uniting 
ornament with utility, and notably by the importance which the 
Cesnola Collection has acquired during the year, and which has 
directed toward it the attention of scholars in all countries. The 
publication and extensive sale of General L. P. di Cesnola's in- 
teresting and valuable account of his explorations in the Island of 
Cyprus, has contributed much to this importance. 

In their last report the Trustees announced the purchase of 
the second collection of Cypriote Antiquities made by General 
Cesnola ; and the reception and arrangement for exhibition of 
that portion of it consisting of the gold and other treasures found 
in the vaults of the temple at Curium. The entire purchase 
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included an immense number of objects of ancient art, packed in 
more than two hundred cases and hampers. There being no room 
in the Fourteenth Street building for the unpacking and exam- 
ination of these objects, they have until recently remained un- 
opened in the basement of the building, with the exception of the 
above-mentioned articles. The Curium treasures, thus shown to 
the public for the first time in more than two thousand years, 
attracted the attention of all lovers of art, by the beauty of many 
of the objects. Messrs. Tiffany & Company, of this city, were 
authorized to make reproductions of some of the finest specimens 
of old jewelry ; and the necklaces, bracelets, rings and other 
beautiful works in gold which they have made in facsimile have 
been widely scattered, conveying in many directions the ideas and 
instruction of Phoenician and Grecian artists. 

While these old forms of beauty, thus revealed to modern 
eyes, were sources of general gratification, archaeological students 
recognized in the Curium treasures a field of investigation hitherto 
unexamined because practically unknown. Styles of art, forms 
of decoration, methods of manufacture, without example in former 
collections of antiquities, arrested attention because indicating a 
period of art, apparently either Phoenician or Archaic Greek, 
which had not before been placed under the eyes of modern 
scholarship. Among the many engraved objects in gold and 
stone were specimens which take rank as without equals of their 
class in former discoveries. The sard engraved with the story of 
Boreas and Oreithyia was pronounced by highest authorities in 
Glyptic Art to be " perhaps the most precious example of Greek Art 
just emerging from the archaic stage hitherto brought to light ;" 
a calcedony engraved with the Rape of Proserpine was ranked as 
a gem which may "safely be placed at the head of all that is 
known in the archaic style ;" while the discovery of the Curium 
treasure was regarded as "a true revelation of the history of 
Glyptic Art in its rise and progress from the earliest times down 
to the beginning of the Fifth Century before our era." Peculiar 
styles of decoration, unlike anything before known as Phoenician 
or Grecian, had been observed on gold bosses or circular objects 
in the first collection, and these styles were found extensively 
illustrated in the diadems, plaques, mouth-pieces found with the 
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dead, circular and other golden ornaments, in which the second 
collection is very rich. Many statues in the Museum, belonging 
to the first collection, were found to have portions of dress, belts 
and other articles of apparel, ornamented with the circular bosses 
or "buttons," indicating the use of some of the specimens found. 
Attention was directed toward these peculiar decorations and the 
class of art to which they pointed as among the early influences 
affecting Grecian art-history. 

Additional interest was given to them when the discoveries of 
Dr. Henry Schliemann at Mycenae were published in Europe and 
America, accompanied by numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs of gold and other objects. While these marvelous treasures 
were exciting the attention of European scholars, and were 
regarded as works of an art and an art-period wholly unknown 
and elsewhere unillustrated, they were at once recognized by 
American scholars to be, in great part, local examples of the same 
school illustrated in the Cesnola Collection by the numerous 
examples referred to. These are in fact the same objects, in 
gold and in pottery, with the same decorations, in the same styles 
of manufacture, and obviously products of the same workmen and 
the same art-period. The importance of the Cesnola discoveries 
which exhibited these objects, and in some cases showed their 
uses, illustrated on life-size and smaller statues, was immediately 
manifest, and they have at once become an important aid to 
archaeologists in the effort to explain local discoveries like those 
at Mycenae. 

When the Cesnola Collections came to America the idea was 
reiterated in Europe that sending them here was equivalent to 
burying them again from the world. Whatever be European ideas 
on this subject, Americans are well aware that, in all departments 
of art and archaeology, American scholars are numerous, able and 
laborious. It is also true that American art-study advances with 
a freedom from pre-judgment and old theories which some 
European schools cannot exercise. The ruts in which archae- 
ological research is too apt to be directed are not so deep, if they 
exist at all, in American roads of investigation. The contributions 
of American scholarship to modern science are neither few nor 
unimportant, and are abundantly recognized and valued by 
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scholarly minds in other parts of the world. It may prove well 
for the cause of general knowledge that the new fields of art and 
ethnological investigation opened by the Cypriote discoveries 
should be entered first by a class of students who have no pre- 
judices in regard to one or another nationality of ancient artists, 
or school of arts, and no predisposing theories in favor of one 
or another people as the founders of ancient arts. 

But it is no less the duty of this Museum to see to it that the 
Cypriote antiquities should not even seem to be buried here. Many 
hundred specimens of the highest importance and value are with- 
out example elsewhere. These specimens throw light on Phoeni- 
cian, Grecian, and all ancient art-history. They enable scholars 
to study with more effect such discoveries as those of Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Hissarlik and Mycenae. They should, therefore, not be 
suffered to remain in our cases for the use of Americans only, 
but should be published for the use of scholars everywhere. 
The position of Cyprus in the ancient world has suddenly come to 
be regarded as of the deepest interest. Phoenician, cuneiform, 
hieroglyphic, Cypriote, archaic and more modern Greek inscrip- 
tions ; Assyrian, Egyptian, Phoenician, Cypriote and Grecian works 
of art ; one and all attest the presence in Cyprus of more or less 
of the various civilizations, languages and minds of every one of 
the great families known to ancient history. From thirty thousand 
to fifty thousand different works of the hands of these various 
families of men, illustrating their ways of thinking, living and 
acting, have come into our possession, and are exhibited in our 
galleries. Certainly no argument is needed to impress on 
Members of this institution and the American people the duty 
of publishing the more important of these inscriptions and works 
of art, as aids to the investigations in which all modern civilized 
nations have such profound interest. 

At the date of the last report, the Trustees informed the 
Members of the arrangements made with Signor Alessandro 
Castellani for the loan to the Museum of his collections of Ancient 
Art and Italian Majolicas, then lately shown at the Philadelphia 
Exposition. Signor Castellani loaned the collections to the 
Museum by a written agreement, the terms of which provided 
that the loan should be for six months, or longer if both parties 
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so agreed ; that the Museum should " advertise the collections 
and charge for admissions — the proceeds of the latter and of the 
sale of catalogues to be divided equally between Signor Castel- 
lani and the Museum ;" the expenses of transportation to New 
York and thence to Liverpool, all packing, marine insurance, 
printing, and other expenses to be paid out of the receipts ; the 
marine insurance to be for a sum not exceeding 400,000 francs ; 
the Museum to be responsible for the safe keeping, employment 
of day and night watchmen, and other care as for their own 
collections, but not to insure against loss or damage by fire. 
The Museum had the refusal of the purchase of the two collec- 
tions at the price of ,£30,000 for each, and and in case of effect- 
ing a purchase, the owner's half of the profits of the exhibition were 
to go toward the purchase-money. The Museum agreed to en- 
deavor to raise money for the purchase of one or both collections. 
Under this agreement the collections have been on exhibition 
for a period of about nine months. The Trustees took measures 
to inform themselves of the probable value of the collections as 
soon as they came to the Museum, and while a valuation could 
only be a matter of estimate it became evident that they would 
not be justified in asking the public for money to purchase the 
collections at the prices named by the owner. The fact also that 
they had recently purchased the second Cesnola Cypriote Col- 
lection including the treasures of Curium, made it less practicable 
to attempt the purchase of another collection of ancient objects, 
and their attention was therefore directed solely to the Italian 
Potteries. They resolved to endeavor to raise a sum sufficient 
to justify them in the hope that the owner would accept it when 
offered for that portion. To this end they organized an effort 
commencing in New York and extending throughout the coun- 
try, which included personal application to patrons of art, appeals 
through the press to the general public, enlisting the aid of art- 
associations and of particular localities in large towns and cities 
by engagements for the exhibition of collections from our Museum 
in such places should they contribute to the Castellani purchase. 
The exhibition was extensively advertised and widely noticed in 
the public press which lent its aid freely in the endeavor to se- 
cure the collection. 
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During the first six months of the exhibition the charge for 
admission required by the agreement was fixed at 25 cents ; but 
in the Autumn the Trustees suspended this e'xtra charge and for 
three months opened the collection to all visitors of the Museum, 
crediting the Castellani account with all the monies received for 
admissions to the Museum, except on Museum free days, when 
of course the agreement required them still to charge for admis- 
sion to these collections. This arrangement continued till the 
close of the exhibition. 

While the exhibition of these works of art has been of great 
vaiue and highly appreciated by a portion of our citizens, and 
the Trustees congratulate themselves on having had the opportu- 
nity to show them, they did not prove as attractive to the public 
as had been anticipated. Whether from lack of interest in the 
subjects illustrated, or from the fact of their exhibition to mil- 
lions of visitors in Philadelphia, the number of persons admitted 
during nine months to the exhibition was only 14,282. 

All the efforts to raise money for the purchase of the Italian 
Potteries was unsuccessful, and the Trustees were compelled to 
inform the owner that they could not hope to make the purchase. 
In February last they received from him a suggestion that they 
should raise what money they could and communicate the amount 
to him for his consideration. At about the same time a generous 
lady in this city not hitherto a donor to the Museum, volunteered 
to the Trustees an offer to contribute $10,000 toward the pur- 
chase of either or both the collections. Impelled by this mu- 
nificent proposal, the Trustees made another effort to raise such 
a sum as they could with propriety offer to Signor Castellani, but 
this also was wholly unsuccessful. They therefore with great 
reluctance abandoned all hopes of ownership, and the col- 
lections were shipped to Europe on the second day of March 
last. 

The Treasurer's report shows that the joint expenses, includ- 
ing the return to Europe, will slightly exceed the receipts from 
the exhibition. The total expenses have been $4,300,82, besides 
a small sum still due to the packers ; against receipts, for admis- 
sions $3,570.50, for catalogues $822.15 — a total of $4,392.65. 

While it was the object and desire of Signor Castellani to sell 
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his collections, as it was the hope of the Trustees to be enabled to 
buy one or both of them, it is proper to express the indebtedness 
of the Trustees and* the public to him for his very liberal loan of 
these valuable collections, his permitting them to remain in our 
hands for so long a time, and for the opportunity thus afforded 
our visitors of examining the very rare and instructive objects of 
ancient and modern art which compose them. 

It had been the expectation of the Trustees that the cases 
containing the remainder of the second Cesnola purchase would 
remain unopened until the removal to Central Park, where more 
room could be afforded for the work. There are more or less 
duplicates in various departments of art in the collections, and 
many others will probably be found when the second comes to 
be incorporated with the first. These duplicates will form small 
but valuable assortments of objects not now in the possession of 
any other museums in America or Europe. These cannot be 
selected until the entire Cypriote collections are opened, 
examined, catalogued and compared, specimen with specimen. 
To accomplish this requires a vast amount of labor and careful 
study. A final catalogue can only be the result of years of appli- 
cation to the work. Nor could it be accomplished in the roughest 
outline without the personal supervision of the explorer, who 
alone could add to each article a statement of the place where 
and the attendant circumstances and accompanying styles and 
objects of art with which it was found. 

The lease of the Fourteenth Street premises was to terminate 
on the ist of May, 1878. The new building in Central Park not 
being yet in condition to receive the Museum, it seemed desir- 
able for the Trustees to renew the lease of the present building 
for one year more, which was done at a reduced rate. 

The gallery formerly devoted to the " Collection of Paintings 
by Old Masters " had been used for the exhibition of the Castel- 
lani Collections. When these were sent to Europe, the Trustees, 
having this room unoccupied, and no longer expecting to remove 
immediately, reconsidered the question of unpacking the remain- 
der of the Cypriote cases and hampers, and decided to go on 
with the work and complete the Cesnola Collection as a unit. 

General Cesnola having returned to America during the past 
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year, and having, as Secretary and one of the Trustees, entered 
actively into the service of the Museum, generously offered to 
take charge of the work, which was accordingly referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Trustees of which he is chairman. All the cases 
(except those containing marbles) have been opened, and their 
contents crowd the large gallery and adjoining rooms to their 
full capacity. The work, necessarily slow in any event, is 
greatly impeded for want of room. Its progress involves a com- 
plete descriptive catalogue of each object in both the first and 
second collections. 

The magnitude of the work becomes more manifest as case 
after case is opened, and the importance as well as the number 
of the objects in the new collection become visible. New fami- 
lies of art, hitherto without illustration in our own or any Museum, 
appear in great numbers of examples. Very many of the objects 
appear to the explorer himself almost as discoveries, since 
they were packed by him without examination at the place and 
time of their exhumation in Cyprus. The removal of the adher- 
ing earth from the surface of vases reveals in some instances 
decorations before unknown, which add great importance to the 
collection, sometimes serving as keys to entire series of objects 
before classed only by theory as Grecian or as Phoenician. It is 
probable that the cases now under examination will add not less 
than ten or fifteen thousand new specimens to the Museum's 
shelves, consisting of objects wholly new in shape, decoration or 
character to the eyes of the modern world. 

All labor of the Museum in work of this kind is performed by 
Trustees, whose only return is in the satisfaction derived from the 
knowledge that they are contributing to the great purpose of 
educating their fellow-citizens. But it is manifest that the mere 
mechanical labor necessary for preparing a catalogue of from 
thirty to fifty thousand objects, with accurate descriptions, is 
more than can be accomplished by any Committee of the Trustees 
in a very long period of months, unless they devote their entire 
time to the work, to the abandonment of their private business. 

The new building in Central Park, erected by the city, and 
intended for occupation by this Museum, is now rapidly 
approaching completion, and only the final details remain to be 
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perfected. The cost of the building has been kept strictly within 
the amount of the appropriation, and a small balance still remains 
available. No provision having been made for equipping the 
building with cases, furniture, etc., and fitting it for occupation, 
an additional appropriation has just been authorized by the Leg- 
islature for that purpose, and for the removal of the collections 
to their new quarters. If all goes well, the transfer will be made, 
and the collections re-arranged and again ready for exhibition to 
the public in the Spring of next year, though it may be found ex- 
pedient to defer the actual re-opening till the Autumn. When this 
change to the new building shall be made, the Museum, by the 
terms of the agreement with the Commissioners of the Depart- 
ment of Public Parks, will become practically free to all, subject 
only to the reservation of such days as may be devoted by the 
agreement to the use of Members, students, artists or other per- 
sons, on such terms as may be directed by the Trustees. The 
revenue now derived from the admission of visitors will thus be 
practically cut off. 

The appropriation by the City for maintenance of this 
Museum, and that of Natural History, has been continued for the 
year 1878, though on a reduced scale ; but hopes are held out 
that it may yet be made up to the usual sum. 

The building of a Museum in Central Park as an addition to 
the attractions of that popular and delightful place of resort, and 
the offer to the Museum of a place of deposit there for its treas- 
ures, indicates an appreciation by the City and the State of the 
importance of this among the educational institutions of the 
metropolis and the Empire State. But the institution, rich in art- 
treasures, and rivaling in some respects the museums of the Old 
World, has few visible means of support after accepting the home 
offered it, except the insufficient allowance for maintenance 
made by the city, and which may be at any time withdrawn in a 
sudden fit of economy. While some of its expenses will be di- 
minished, others will be greatly increased. The distance of the 
new building from the residences and places of business of many 
of the Trustees will make it difficult for them to continue that 
personal attention to its various departments which is now given 
by them in the Committees among whom the work is divided. 
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The single item of transportation of articles borrowed for the loari- 
collections will probably be doubled, and this is no small sum 
in the annual expenses. 

The Trustees would press this subject on the attention of the 
Members. The Museum is founded. It has already, through 
the liberality of its friends, come to possess a large amount of 
works of modern and ancient art. It has impressed its influence 
on the country in a rapid advance in artistic tastes, which dates 
its origin exactly with the first exhibitions of this Museum. It 
has benefited the industrial arts, and added to the means of em- 
ployment of artizans, and to the wealth of importers and manu- 
facturers by creating a market for beautiful works of art which 
scarcely existed before the Museum began, its educational exhibi- 
tions. In a former report the Trustees directed attention to the 
fact that in a single year the British Government had made grants 
to British institutions for the purchase of art-objects amounting 
to a total of £275,436. The acquisitions of the Museum of Art 
have been wholly made by private subscriptions among its Mem- 
bers and friends. The Trustees now appeal to them to consider 
seriously the benefits which it has conferred on the people, and 
the plain necessity of placing it beyond danger of being com- 
pelled to shut up its treasures for lack of means to meet the 
necessary expenses of maintaining and exhibiting them. 

The total number of visitors during the year has been 41,674, 
a considerable falling off from the previous year, when the num- 
ber was very much enlarged by the Centennial Exhibition. 

In June last the Trustees accepted with regret the resigna- 
tion of Mr. William J. Hoppin as Secretary, which had been in 
their hands since his appointment as Secretary of Legation in 
London. The vacancy was filled by the appointment of General 
L. P. di Cesnola, whom they gladly welcomed among the working 
Trustees as a member ex officio of the Executive Committee. 

The Trustees cannot conclude their report without the expres- 
sion of their profound sense of the loss which the Museum has 
sustained during the year in the death of their associate, Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, a loss which is felt by many other public institu- 
tions whose object is, like ours, the benefit of the people. In all 
efforts for the public good, Mr. Roosevelt was deeply and prac- 
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tically interested. In the Museum he was from its foundation a 
laborious member of the Board, giving his personal attention to 
its affairs, seeking its prosperity, and faithfully working in its ser- 
vice. For its present prosperous condition the Institution owes 
much to his wise counsels and unflagging labor from week to 
week, and year to year, as a Trustee and member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

By order, 

JOHN TAYLOR JOHNSTON, 

President. 



